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This 1906 view from Bellingham Center looks south to where the road splits at the First Baptist 
Church. The water trough was installed in 1904. Henry Jenks was paid $131 for the fountain, 
and $143.02 was paid for labor installation. The Wentworth Fund, which gave money to towns 
to establish drinking fountains on the condition that “Blessed are the Merciful” be inscribed on 
them, gave $20. James Lilly was paid $1.25 to do the lettering. The Soldier’s Monument, or 
Civil War monument, was constructed in 1874 and dedicated to 10 Bellingham soldiers who 
were killed during the Civil War. The base of the monument is 12 feet wide, and the entire 
monument stands 16.5 feet tall from ground level. It stands in honor of the following: Thomas 
Carey, W. Ellis Cook, Moses Drake, C. Philip Hancock, Jos. W. Holbrook, Jairas Lawrence, 
Joseph Osgood, H. Perry Slocum, Calvin C. Thayer, and Lewis E. Whitney. 
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MECHANIC STREET--BELLINGHAM CENTER 


and now 


Sullivan's Boarding House 
Strand's Bike & Ski Shop 
Ray Covino's Garage 


1930s-2004 


Sullivan's Cafe(Bar); 
Angelo Devenuto(Bar)} 


Marie's(restaurant) 
JoAnn's(restaurant)} 


then 
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Home & Garage of Gift Shopp/Antiques 
Peren white 1930s-2006 


Walter Vater 


Berry's Store. ‘this 
was located on Route 140. 


This 
market was owned and operated by 
Mrs. Mildred Berry. This later 


grew to more of a complex when a 
gas station and garage were 


1969 
Cleve's Mobile 


Selectmen Honor Ernie Taft as Bellingham Town Historian 


The Bellingham Board of Selectmen in a surprise 
vote at their meeting of January 30 voted to honor 
Ernie Taft, Chairman of the Bellingham Historical 
Commission by naming him the Town Historian. Ernie 
has served the Town of Bellingham in many capacities 
over the years and the designation was a recognition of 
his commitment to the Town and its history. 


Ernie Taft grew up in Bellingham. He has spent all of 
his life living in the Town, learning about the Town 
and serving the Town. 


As a child, he lived in an older house on Lake 
Street that had much history of its own. It was on the 
route of an old stage coach run. His father told him 
many stories related to the area and took him on 
weekend walks through the woods, to a beautiful 
isolated spring. On their weekly trek they climbed 
over many rows of stone walls which helped in their 
discovery of an Indian grinding stone. This led to his 


interest in searching for Indian arrow heads and his | 
lifetime interest in history, particularly the history of | 


Bellingham. 


Ernie is also a collector. 
arrowheads early in life 
artifacts and memorabilia about the Town. Being of 
Taft ancestry, Ernie's prize collections also include 
hundreds of items related to President Taft. 


Starting with his 


When he was around eight years old he would walk 
to the adjacent farm owned by the Crooks family and 
visit with George and Elmer Crooks. While there, he 
enjoyed listening to the many stories they told him 
about old trains passing on the overhead bridge that 
runs through their property and other stories about the 
area and the town. 


During the summer Ernie would stop at the variety 
store owned by Ellsworth Crooks and listen to his 
recollection about Silver Lake. His vast knowledge of 
events and history of the lake inspired Ernie to 
research history of Silver Lake further. 


Ernie was a very inquisitive young boy. He was friendly 
with people who were the ancestors of some of the most 
significant people in the history of the Town of 
Bellingham, Including, families such as the Burrs who grew 
up in his neighborhood, George Rhodes, owner of 
Bellingham Lumber Company and Arthur Rhodes, owner of 
Sharon Box Company. He visited many older 
residents just to hear their many stories of interest. 


In 1968 Ernie participated in the research and writing of 
the history of the town for the 1969 Bi-Centennial book. 


he has collected many s 


He became friends with Edward Sawyer and enjoyed his 
many historical references. When Sawyer began the 
Crimpville Comments, Ernie was an early researcher and 
writer for the Crimpville Comments. He supported and 
helped form the Historical Commission in 1972. Erie has 
continued to the present day his involvement. He was 


appointed a member of the Historical Commission in 1977, 
served until 1980, and was appointed again in 1983. He has 
been a member since that time. 


As a member of the Historical Commission and as 
Chairman for the past ten years, Ernie has been 
instrumental in researching and recording the History 
of this Town. When the Library building in the Town 
Center became available, Ernie worked for its 
assignment to the Historical Commission. He was the 
main instrument in the collecting of artifacts, 
documents and memorabilia for what is now the 
Bellingham Historical Museum. He has spent many 
hours archiving and displaying the Town’s collections. 


Ernie has also done considerable writing for the 
Crimpville Comments, various local publications and 
in producing and publishing his own booklets about the 
Town. His most ambitious were Walking Tour of 


Bellingham and Bellingham — The Town Hall Built in 1802. 


In 2003, Ernie had published Bellingham by Arcadia 
Publishing as part of their Images of America series. 


His mother Josephine Taft, now 85, and his sister Joanne 
Taft Arcand still live in Bellingham as well. 


Ernie’s love of history, particularly Bellingham History, 
seems to be ever lasting in both his writings and as 
curator of the Bellingham Museum. 


My father’s barber shop was next to Collamati’s market on Social Street. Every school day, the 
six Bouvier girls walked past his watchful eye on their way to Saint Louis School in 
Woonsocket. On Sundays the whole family walked in the opposite direction, to Assumption 
Church. We were all baptized in the building now known as the church hall and which is about 
to be razed. I was a teacher at Assumption School from the time Ist grade classes were held on 
the second floor of the church hall, and then into the new building until it closed in 1974. 


We lived in Bellingham, in the two family house next to the Carrier sisters beauty parlor on 
Center Street, (Pulaski Blvd.). My parents had the house built in 1927 after a devastating fire 
destroyed the original house that stood on that site. Firemen had to come from Woonsocket then. 
They couldn’t make it that cold night because of a raging January blizzard. The pumper got stuck 
in the snow in Blackstone, at the state line of Rhode Island and Massachusetts.. The house 
burned to the ground. My parents, Conrad and Christiana helplessly saw everything they owned 
burn away. They escaped the destructive flames with their four daughters. The youngest, 
Pauline, (Mrs. Raymond Ladouceur) was only a month old. I was born the following year in the 
new house where I lived until I married Romeo Collamati in 1947. He was also of Bellingham. 
His family lived on Locust Street. We were married in Assumption Church which is now 
Assumption Hall and soon to be razed. 


The pre-fire Bouvier house was built by my grandfather, Joseph Bouvier. He owned and 
operated, “Bouvier and Sons Tire Vulcanizing, ” in the garage that is still on the property. The 
sons were my father and Raoul, my father’s brother. Grandfather, was an enterprising business 
man and a fine craftsman. When the tire business was slow, he made and sold coffins and 
elaborate wooden boxes; including very desirable tool boxes called “‘coffs.” He also helped build 
South School which is no longer there. 


During winter thaws, the empty lot between Carrier’s beauty parlor, and the Bouvier home would 
flood. When it froze it became a great spot to strap on skates....shoe skates came later.....In the 
evenings the porch light was left on and we could skate even if it was dark outside, and we could 
go into the hall to warm up. The wetland area where the new Shop and Save is in South 
Bellingham, (or is it Stop and Shop???) ...and near the Millerville Men’s Club, was a good spot 
for a hockey game on Saturday afternoons. The guys were tough but they let me in as goalie. 

I enjoyed all winter sports. Pumpkin Pond in South Bellingham was a favorite place to skate and 
sled. Pumpkin Pond was at the end of Winter Street, but I often got to it by sledding down a 
steep and wooded path at the end of Trenton Street which is off Center Street.(Is it Central 
Boulevard now?) The daring and bumpy sled ride ended in a grand entrance onto Pumpkin Pond, 
and I had enough momentum to take me a distance where the sled finally crashed against a grassy 
stump where I would sit to lace on my white figure skates. A small group of “experts, “ would 
get together and compete to see who could cut the cleanest eight. We also taught each other the 
latést jumps and turns. The pond was a good place to meet other kids from our end of town. 


Jenksville Reservoir and Silver Lake were rare Sunday afternoon skating treats. When there was 
snow, sledding, or skiing on barrel staves at Carrier’s gravel pit at the end of Suffolk Street was 
also great fun where I pretended I was a great athlete. 


In summertime the “secret, swimming hole in Peter’s River at the end of Center Street was a 
refreshing spot. We walked thru the wooded area to the river with my mother who also enjoyed 
time out with her girls. Another place for a summer swim was Sandy Beach, off Elm Street in 
Blackstone. My mother would pack a lunch and we would walk the “short cut,” across Carrier’s 
Field, past some apple trees and the blueberry fields. We walked along the swamp, crossed 
Rathbun Street, then we cut thru a corn field to finally arrive at Sandy Beach where we enjoyed 
ourselves until almost evening when we trekked back home. 


My parents knew a family in Woonsocket who would sometimes pick us up on summer Sundays. 
We rode in their two cars to their cottage at Silver Lake where we swam, rowed boats and 
fished.. We were sometimes sent on a walk from the cottage at Silver Lake to Crooks Farm on 
Lake Street for fresh milk. The cream that sat on top of the pail was the best and was almost all 
gone by the time we got back to the cottage. 5. Helen Collmati 
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Town Elections, March 5th, 1956 
“TIME TO TURN THE TIDE” 


SELECTMAN ONE YEAR 
ALEX GALUZA 
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TAX ASSESSOR 3 YEAR 
ARTHUR J. TROTTIER 


[x] 


Bed 


WELFARE BOARD 1 YEAR 


[x] 


OSCAR TRUDEAU 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE 3 YEARS 
VIRGINIA B. BLISS 
EDWARD CAMERON 

LIBRARY TRUSTEES 3 YEARS 

EMMA GUERIN 
ANITA HADLEY 
CONSTABLES 1 YEAR 


ROGER DAUPHIN 
LEONARD HADLEY 
NORMAN McLINDEN 

ROGER TESSIER 
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VOTING IS YOUR PRIVILEGE 


VOTE CIVIC GROUP 
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Ye a of 
GALUZA 
Selectman 


BLISS 
School Comm. 


TROTTIER 
Tax Assessor 


PLEASE VOTE 
Tuesday 

November 7, 
2006 
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HADLEY McLINDEN TESSIER 
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HCOD 
Welfare 
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MEMORIES 


I grew up in Bellingham and these are a few of the things I remember of 
those days...I remember my dad had a 1929 Studebaker TOUrLING Car. .t.nadua 
canvas top. In the late 30's and early 40's before Pearl Harbor, Dad would 
go to town and borrow a battery and get some gas and we would drive the car 
down to the back fields and have a picnic a couple of times during the summer. 
It would always be on a Sunday and we would have to make six or seven trips 
memey just to enjoy the ride in the old car. 


It was a shame when the United States was attacked by Japan and the old 
car had to go for the war effort. It was a great car, as from year to year 
it would always start, when we would decide to have a picnic. 


I think it was late 1942, when some men came to the house and said that 
any unregistered vehicle would be taken for the war effort. They towed it 
away to the Bellingham Depot on Depot Street and loaded it on a flat car. 
Gordon Curtis’ father had a truck or two go andJohn Brown had a car go. There 
were probably more, but I don't recall whose they were. I wonder how many 
other people our age remember those trying days.... 


Talk about pollution--I recall--to get metal to help make arms for the 
war effort there was a gravel pit on High Street in Bellingham. Some men 
burned tires 24 hours a day to get the wire in the bead of the tire to ship 
to war factories....Times were tough and we had to use tough measures to 
stay ahead. 


One of the good times in our young lives was a trip to Boston on a train 
from Franklin. I would go with my Mother and brother on a day in August to 
get some new clothes for the school year. We would go to Filene's and other 
big stores and see a movie in the afternoon. Then back to Franklin to catch a 
Johnson Bus to get us back to Bellingham. 


My mother would take two at a time until we all had new clothes for 
school. A great adventure in our young lives from a small rural community... 
MeEs 


I,too, remember what was to have been my first train ride. My mother 
and I walked down to the Depot for my first trip to Boston. You cannot ima- 
gine our/MY disappointment, when someone came along and told us that the 
train from Bellingham had been canceled. I must have been 10 or so, and I 
Can still remember it... E.T.A. 


If you have memories of your early days in Bellingham, please share 
‘them with the rest of us..... 


Crimpville Comments 


The HISTORICAL COMMISSION would Our thanks to Mary Burr for the 
like to offer our special thanks pictures she has given to the 


to Eileen Desmarais/PHOTO-RAMA Commission in recent months. We 
for all her efforts in our behalf. appreciate them.... 


Mendon Was Mother Town 


By PETER HACKETT 

Everybody knows that Mendon 
is an old town and that a number 
of area towns were originally 
part of it. 

But everybody doesn’t know 
exactly how many of these towns 
there are, nor when they became 
incorporated. 

The accompanying chart, sim- 
ple though it may seem and re- 
quiring much more research than 
may be imagined, gives the 
answers. 

The chart was-made in 1966 in 
connection with the 300th an- 
niversary of Mendon which was 
celebrated in 1967. 

The next date on the chart is 11- 
27-1719, when Bellingham was in- 
corporated. That date could well 
be considered important, not 
only to Bellingham but also to 
Mendon. It was the year Mendon 
became, for the first time, a 
‘““Mother’”’ town. 

Only a part of Bellingham 
came from Mendon. other parts 


7764918 


came from Wrentham and 
Dedham. It was the first time, 
however, that a part of Mendon 
had separated itself from the 
parent town. 

In whole, or in part, eight 
towns came out of Mendon. She 
alwys resisted such moves. Her 
archives teem with petitions, 
pleas and grievances made to the 
General Court against such 
separations, but to no avail. 

Split - - - Way? 

Why did these towns separate 
from the mother town? A good 
question we shall now explore. 

One of Mendon’s chief claim to 
fame, historically, is her mother 
town status. It was this status 
that destined her to be an 
agricultural town and as 
presently indicated, a residential 


one. Her size was also a deter- 
mining factor affecting her 
Status. 

The Indian deed of eight miles 
square which seemed so good to 
the first inhabitants, became a 
serious handicap as they begn 
spreading out from the center, 
settling on the rivers and 
streams. 

These waterways furnished the 
power for their grist mills, saw 
mills and forge shops. The river 
meadows made good farming 
lands. 

The villages settled on these 
rivers grew faster and larger 
than Mendon itself. But they had 
no meeting house and since 
Colonial law required that the in- 
habitants must attend the public 
worship of God, also town 
meetings, it became a great in- 
convenience for those far flung 
villagers to attend the Mendon 
meeting house. 

Textile Mills 

It was only natural, therefore, 
that they should want a meeting 
house of their own and that, 
basically, was the reason given in 
their petition to the General 
Court, for incorporation as in- 
dependent towns. In the Act of In- 
corporation it was always 
Stipulated that within a varying 
time, one to three years, the new 
towns must build a meeting 
house and settle on orthodox 
minister (Congregational) of 
good standing. 


To our forefathers God was 
very much alive and duly con- 
sidered in all their. activities. 

In time the little grist mills and 
saw mills gave way to the in- 
creasingly larger textile mills 
and machine shops. Whitinsville, 
on the Mumford River, originally 
in Mendon, then Uxbridge and 
finally Northbridge, became the 
home of the large Whitin 
Machine Works complex. The 
textile mills of Uxbridge were 
built on the Mumford, 
Blackstone, and West rivers. 

The grist mills and saw mills of 
Mill River on the east side of 
Mendon gave way to the great 
Draper shops of Hopedale. Like 
Whitinsville, Hopedale also lay 
within the bounds of Mendon’s 
et mile square domain. — 

lackstone and Millvilie, 


Where was "Crimpville" and why 


It was North of the Charles River, 
and part of North Main. 
industry of the area. 


originally in Mendon, became 
important textile mill centers. 
Produced Top Men 

While the daughter towns 
prospered, industrially, and left 
her somewhat as an island of 
isolation, the old mother town, 
Mendon, continued in her own 
quiet, peaceful, way to be a rural 
community. 

Some farming continues but 
the general status of the town is 
slowly but definitely changing to 
that of a residential town and 
that, in the writer’s opinion, is as 
it should be. Mendon, by the 
blessing of nature and cir- 
cumstance is ideally suited to be 
such a town. 

Her long history is an enviable 
one. For a small country town 
she has produced a propeortionly 
large number of remarkable 
men; soldiers, divines, lawyers, 
judges, bankers, and 
businessmen generally, not 
forgetting her many former 
successful farmers. 

As the nation’s Bicentennial 
approaches little Mendon can 
point with pride to the golden 
years of her early beginnings. 

Paradoxically, those years 
were also her poverty years. She 
had little money, but, as an of- 
ficially listed Frontier Town, she 
had little use for it. Her primitive 
society did not require it. What it 
did require was brawn and mus- 
cle and the intelligence to use 
them. 

Golden Years 

Also required was courage and 
determination; courage to tight 
the Indians and wolves, deter- 
mination to tame the wilderness 
and fit it for their homes. 

No longer does Mendon have to 
worry about Indians or wolves, 
or building a corn mill, or a 
pound for stray animals or a 
meeting house, the building of 
which gave her so much trouble 
long ago. 


Those were indeed her golden } 
years, her rich bequeathment to | 


her people and all the people of 
her daughter towns who are 
pleased to think of her as good 
old Mother Mendon. 


MILFORD DAILY 
NEWS 


MoTHeR MENDON ANDHER CHILDREN 
~ WITH DATES OF BIRTH(NCORPORATION)~ 


MENDON 
MAY 15, 1667 


Becuinenam 
UPTON PART) 1-27-1719 


PART) 6-14.35 


UXBRIDGE 
JUNE 2319727 


NoRTHBRIDGE 
JULY 4, 1772 


MiLFoRD 
APRIL 11, 178O 


DRAWN By, DETER HackeTT 
AvEUSTIO, 1996G 


By Norman A. Rabidoux 


Selectman In Stocks 


Selectman Robert M. Purich was locked up in old 
fashioned stocks, much to the dismay of Lisa 
Boucher and Anne Deryck, visitors to the country 
fair who donned colonial costumes. 


was it called that ? 


High Street, Taunton Street 
The making of boots and shoes was the major 
Shrinking or "crimping" the leather to fit 


the calf or leg of a person earned the section the famous name of 


"Crimpville". 


Now famous.and known all over the States and some 


foreign countries because of the monthly paper, "Crimpville Comments." 
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were we EVER that young?? 
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1946 GRADUATING CLASS--BHS 


1st ROW- 
Betty Petrosky-Ruth Wilde-Dorothy Chattaway-Marie Wilson(Marshall) 
Elizabeth Thayer-Muriel Lamothe-Lillian Guyette 
2nd ROW- 
Margery Hughes-Doris Chamberland-Patricia Shahtay-Jean-Paul Trudel- 
Anna Jastremski-Marie Dore-Norma Aldrich 
3rd ROW- 
Ethel Schafer-Jane Tuttle-Betty Skalubinski-Norman Leblanc- 
Adrien Marcet-Robert Murphy-Robert Bennett 
4th ROW- 
William Lewinsky-Burton Rhodes-Marshall Cowen 


Where was the first library in Town located and when ? 


In the Eldredge home across from the Civil War Monument. Then owned 
by Rockwood in 189. Moved to the Center school in 1905, then to 
the Town Hall in 1928 until the present building was opened in 1930. 


Made In Woonsocket 
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Porous Cement 


Hobby Builds 


Big Business For Gelinas 


Make a better mousetrap and the #————_—_—_ 


world will beat a path to your door, ! 
is an old adage. Frank J. Gelinas, 
Woonsocket civil engineer, hasn’t 
invented a new rodent trap, but his 
hobby of experimenting with a 
lightweight type of porous cement 
is beginning to pay off and promises 
to become a thriving industry in 
this locality. 


Gelinas’ scientific mind has per- 
fected the Gelinite Sewage Disposal 
Systems, the outgrowth of his ex- 
periments with the lightweight 
cement, and several years ago he 
purchased a cement block plant just 
over the city line in South Belling- 
ham to manufacture the equipment 
for these disposal units. 


During the past seven years he 
has installed more than 700 of the 
Gelinite systems in this state, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, and the 
revolutionary process is attracting 
more and more attention from 
builders and home owners who are 
not fortunate enough to connect 
with municipal sewage lines, or who 
have had difficulty with ordinary 
types of cesspools or septic tanks. {| 

A dozen contractors in the above 
mentioned states are now installing 
the new type disposal systems, and 
Gelinas is now completing negotia- 
tions with a Long Island firm which 
seeks to manufacture and install the 
scientific contraptions on a royalty 
basis, as all phases of the system 
are patented. 

The* Gelinite system, utilizing a 
combination septic well and de- 
watering tank, is based on the scien- 
tific operation of two tanks of ap- 
proximately six feet in depth, over 
three feet in diameter, and about 
three inches thick. Both tanks are 
constructed with a patented porous 
concrete. 

Regulates Porosity 


Gelinas said “the porosity of the 
first tank has been carefully de- 
termined by formula to give out 
just the right amount of moisture 
in order to avoid flooding of the 
soil. It is extremely important that 
the seepage in this first tank be 
controlled to provide the correct 
conditions for effective utilization 
of the bacteria in the soil. Treat- 
ment of the sewage takes place in 
the first tank. | 

“The second tank is extremely 
porous for quick disposal of the 


Big Demand For Units 


_have rest and periods of aeration 


and molds. 

“The surface of the earth is teem- 
ing with microscopic life. This in- 
visible life is greatest near the sur- 
face, decreasing with depth until six 
feet below the surface the number 
of bacteria becomes negligible. In 
the first half inch of the soil, 
bacteria may number as high as 
two million to a gram of soil. Five 
feet below the number might drop 
to four thousand. 

“The number of micro-organisms 
in the soil depends on the presence 
or absence of suitable food in the 
soil. But no matter how barren the 
soil may be, it can be built up with 
bacteria by applying sewage to the 
soil” Gelinas states. 

Gelinas pointed out that his tanks; 
are built scientifically to enable| 
only gradual seepage and to per- 
mit sufficient bacterial action. “The: 
soil and the micro-organisms must 


wholly by micro-organisms in the 
earth, such as bacteria, yeast, fungi, 


when the small spaces can fill with 
air. During these periods of rest, 


: the soil must remain only slightly : 
‘moist. | 


Bacteria Cease To Work 


“The cesspool blocks ordinarily 
used to build the average cesspool 
allow too much water to flood the 
soil. Bacteria cease to work. Or- 
ganic matter and grease clog up the 
soil around the cess pool. It fills up 
because the seepage is not con- 
trolled” Gelinas pointed out. 

Further explaining the disposal 
process, Gelinas scid that after the 
chemical action of the soil has 
taken place in the septic or first 
tank, the liquic which reaches the 
de-watering or second tank, is 
comparatively free of impurity. It 
have been treeted by the soil and 
is noW rapidly absorbed in the earth 
because of the extreme porosity of 
the second tank. 

Gelinas added that “this system, 
because it utilizes so effectively the 
bacterial actions in the soil, is 
therefore capable of disposing more 
sewage than a system many times 
its size and costing hundreds of 
dollars more. This is the only sys- 
tem available to householders which 
completely harnesses the unlimited 


power of the earth to dispose of 
sewage.” 


purified liquid after treatmen: in| Aided By ‘Mother Nature’ 


the first tank. 

“The only known practical means 
of separating sewage from water 
and returning that water to the 
ground water in a wholesome con- 
dition is by application to the soil,” 
Gelinas stated. “But it is not the 
straining action which takes place 
in the soil that brings about the! 
eshange. 

“Purifi¢ation is caused almost 


Utilizing his knowledge of how 
“Mother Nature” works with bac- 
teria, Gelinas has adapted the light- 
weight porous concrete ‘tanks and ; 
pipes manufactured in the South ' 
Bellingham plant to provide trou- | 
ble-free sewage disposal. 

“They eliminate cesspoo! worries 
—you just put the system in and 
forget it” the engineer stated. Nu- 
merous experiments have been 


Concrete Porosity Shown 


made with his porous concrete by 
university science professors and he 
has many affidavits as to its tensile 
strength and septic advantages from 
sanitation engineers. 


The entire system can be installed | 


in one day and the cost is about the 
Same as an ordinary cesspool job. 
It has been termed “one of the 
greatest advances in the history of 
sanitary engineering.” 

Gelinas began experimenting with 
lightweight concrete back in 1926 
and received his first patent in 1942, 
after 16 years work with his hobby. 


WOONSOCKET CALL 
April 28,1949 


== 


ENGINEER-INVENTOR ... Frank J. Gelinas demon- 


strates how rapidly a glass of water can be treated 
through the miniature disposal system which is set up 
in his office at 65 Main street. Filtering tanks which 
replace the old-type cesspool and assist nature inf 
bacteria treatment of sewage, are outgrowth of a 
hobby and years of experimentation. 


* «x * 


Safety Assured 


Although the tanks are installed 
only a few inches under the sur- 
face, the solid concrete covers are 
so strong that there is no danger of 
a car or truck breaking through. ~ 

Gelinas has installed many of 
these systems at shore resorts and 
they are not affected by high tides, 
The efficiency of the-tanks is spread 
ing rapidly and last year Gelina 
said he completed orders for mor 
than $30,000. | 

There are numerous possibilities 
fof utilizing the porous concrete, 
such as purifying salt water for 
swimming pools, for construction o 
dye house floors, garage floors 
where autos are washed, reclama- 
tion ofused crankcase oil, and oth= 
er allied uses. “I have a grea 
many plans in my head, but we'll 
concentrate for the time being < 


the disposal systems” Gelinas sai 


Using Woonsocket Product 


NR 


SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED .. . sewage disposal systems, made with a new lightweight 
concrete patented by a local engineer, are now being mass produced in the South Bell- 
ingham plant operated by Frank J. Gelinas. Hundreds of installations have proved the 
worth of the so-called Gelinite Sewage Disposal Systems, and another firm has entered 
into negotiations to manufacture the equipment in Long Island, on a royalty basis. 


DEATHS 
Waitman T. Simpson Daniel J. Williams 
Leo J. Beauregare Therese (Bouvier) Giancamilli 
Roland D. Brunetti Rita Cole (Campanella) Hanson 
Regina V. (Kelly) Hole Richard E. Pleau 
Pauline D. (Sullivan) Corley Lillian H. (Knoerzer) Fielder 
James H. Furtado John A. Amaral Enos 
Barry P. Hutchinson (B.H.S coach) Stasia A. (Palkovich) Sokolsky 
Virginia Norian Arthur E. (Doc) Provost 
Randall P. Phillips Barbara A. McLinden 
Henry J. Danforth Charles D. Betts 
Walter P. Hobson David A. Pelletier 
Donald J. Dalton George F. Hendricks Jr. 
Philys L. Vadenais Thomas F. Doherty 
Paul R. Rearson Jeannette S. (Gagne) Mitchell- 
Kevin M. Barnes Swanson 
Catherine A. Hetu Leanne Ao (Racine)}.cote 


Bernard Callery 
Geraldine R. Hayes 
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Sittin’ on the Porch 


Years ago, it was quite common to see a large house with a porch-- 
not so today...In memory, I can count 9 in the Center of Town. Today, 
I know of two--with one being built. 


A screened porch was a great plus for any house--it had so many 
uses. In summer months, the housewife could find relief there, while 
shelling peas or snapping beans fresh from the garden. It was pretty 
hot in the kitchen, there was no air-conditioning then, only a few elec- 
tric fans. It was a good place to pick over blueberries and strawberries. 
(I can see my mother, hard at work.) In those days, we had to 'darn' socks 
and mend a tear--a cool breez? blowing made those tasks all a little easier 


We enjoyed reading and relaxing, while watching cars and friends 
passing by. My father would head for a porch chair to rock and relax 
after a long day's work. 


It was a great place for a younger member of the family to meet 
with friends, to wait for a date and even a private space to receive 
a kiss, agEing,  Cuc. LoOmed sSu Teor. 


Those were the GOOD OLD DAYS; when everyone worked to make a 
living a little easier, to enjoy one another's company at the end of the 
day and to relax and enjoy life... 


I can remember, sneaking downstairs on a hot summer's night to enjoy 
the breezes on the comfort of a couch. My grandparents would often sit 
on the porch after the evening meal(hand-in-hand) watching the world 
Go Dy. 


Of course, in the winter months the screens came off to be stored 
for another year. We swept the snow, etc. off the porch and were able 
ty keep the indoor living quarters more in order. 


What a shame to have lost all those enjoyments! Life can be so busy 
and often difficult. Why do we feel that taking away some of those sim- 
ple pleasures-in-life is progress??? 

BeAs 
CETUS 0 CNTR ENIRTIAE TEE =— pcs sinet er Imai 28 Au 


Distinctions 


To a foreigner, a Yankee is an American. To a Southerner in the United states, a 
Yankee is a Northerner. Toa Northerner, A Yankee lives in New England. Here in 
New England, a Yankee is someone from Vermont. To a Vermonter, a Yankee is 
someone who still uses an outhouse. [ll stop here. - Kenneth O’Neill in a letter to the 
New York Times Magazine. 


(Reader’s Digest August, 1991) 
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Massey School was the original 
until it was moved and added o 
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Massey Schoo! 


SCHOOLHOUSE AT THE CENTER It was remodeled 
wi Sbedetn «1904 
and moved . 
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GONE! 


One Hundred and Eighty-kiehth 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Town Officers 


OF THE 


Town of Bellingham, * Massachusetts, 


——FOR THE 


Year ending February 1, 190%. 


MILFORD, MASS. : 


C. M. W. EARLE, PRINTER, 153 MAIN STREET. 


1907. 


Town Officers for 1906 


TOWN CLERK, 
HENRY A. WHITNEY. 


TREASURER, 
L. FRANCIS THAYER. 


SELECTMEN, 
CARROLL E. WHITE, MICHAEL F. RYAN, 
HENRY W. PICKERING. 


ASSESSORS, 
ORVILLE C. RHODES, CARROLL E. WHITE, 
GILBERT H. DRAKE, 


OVERSEERS OF THE POOR, 
OTTO L. BULLARD, Term expires March 1, 1907 
FRED A. SHERBURN, Term expires March 1, 1908 
HENRY W. PICKERING, Term expires March 1, 1909 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 
HORACE A. BROWN, Term expires March 1, 1907 
CLARENCE A. CROOKS, Term expires March 1, 1908 
JAMES O. RICHARDSON, — Term expires March 1, 1909 


AUDITOR, 
NATHAN W. SANBORN. 


COLLECTOR OF TAXES, 
MICHAEL F. RYAN. 


FRNCE VIEWERS, 
MAURICE J. CONNOLLY, FRED M. RIIODES, 
PROCTOR P. COOK. 


fy iy 


Town Officers. 


CONSTABLES, 
EDWIN M. BENNETT, GILBERT H. DRAKE. 
FRED M. RHODES, WALTER H. TITAYER. 


.TREE WARDEN, 


HENRY A. WHITNEY. 


CEMETERY COMMITTEE, 
HENRY A. WHITNEY, Term expires March 1, 1907 
ORVILLE C. RHODES, Term expires March 1, 1908 
S. FRED METCALF, Term expires March 1, 1909 


LIBRARY TRUSTEES, 
MRS. ALICE A. BURR, Term expires March 1, 1907 
MISS BERTITA FRANKLIN, Term expires March 1, 1907 
MRS. OLIVE COOK, Term expires March 1, 1908 
HENRY A. WHITNEY, Term expires March 1, 1908 
WESLEY E. HOWES, Term expires March 1, 1909 
MRS. MAY L. WRIGHT, Term expires March 1, 1909 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE SELECTMEN, 1906. 


FIELD DRIVERS, 
MAURICE J. CONNOLLY, JOIN N. RHODES, 
JOHN II. WEBBER. 


SEALER OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
HENRY A. WHITNEY. 


FOREST FIRE WARDS, 
JOHN N. RHODES, EDWIN MIGNEAULT, 
L. FRANCIS THAYER, S. FRED METCALF. 


SURVEYORS OF WOOD AND LUMBER, 
CHARLES F. CROOKS, JUDSON E. CHAMP, 
ELBRIDGE GRANT, ELBRIDGE A. RHODES, 
L. FRANCIS THAYER. 


PUBLIC WEIGIERS, 
JUDSON E. CHAMP, LYMAN R. CHAMP, 
EDWARD E. ROCKWOOD, CLARENCE A. CROOKS. 


BURIAL AGENT, 
HENRY A. WHITNEY. 


POLICE OFFICERS, 
WILLIE LEVESQUE, HIRAM A. CROOKS, 
JOHN J. SCHNEIDER, Jr., FRANK DUQUETTE, 
JAMES 0. RICHARDSON, HUGH MEARS, 
TIMOTHY FOLEY. 


INSPECTOR OF ANIMALS AND PROVISIONS, 
CARROLL E. WHITE. 


SEXTONS, 
HENRY W. PICKERING, 
HENRY A. WHITNEY. 


S. FRED METCALF, 
ORVILLE C. RHODES, 


JANITOR OF TOWN HALL, 


ELIPHALET 8S. SEARS. 


AUCTIONEERS, 
HENRY A. WITNEY, 


Oncmnnese rsa Soe 
DONATIONS 


S. FRED METCALF. 


Mary Jane Locklin-in memory of 
Nellie Murray/Roy 

Frances Schooley 

Stephen Racicot 

June Merrick 

Paul Darling 

Russel Wilson 

Phyllis Rutan 

Claire Johns 


Bethany Baptist Church 
Sonny Schwenker 


MAILE 
NEWS 


ar Crimpvulle Comments; 


Please accept this donation in 
mory Of my aunt, Nellie Murray Roy, 
Oo died May 4, 2006. 


Just a small note, in your 
ring issue (pages 8-9, the little 
e at the bottom of the page 9, 
ove me is my cousin, Jimmy Murray 
don page 8, another cousin (Nell- 
"s son) Marvin Roy is there. Both 
ys are now deceased. 


You are doing a great job in 
tting the Comments together, keep 
the good work. 
POUL S:, 
Mary Jane Locklin 


storical Commission Chairman: 


I received my Crimpville Com- 
nts and am very proud of them.I've 
ived every one. I was raised in 


llingham, went into the Air Force 
1 1951, at 18. My last base was 
SCL, TX. 


I was involved with the new 
rial refueling(B-29s-F84 & F86 in 
51 plus. I've been in Texas since. 
went to Del Mar college in Corpus 
iriste, 4 years, and was hired by 
ie city of Corpus Christie and re- 


red with 30 plus years. I love newS the former Bethany Baptist 


- Bellingham. 


There's something wrong as far 
; I know. I knew Maurice Patrick, 
ve known the whole family and 
ayed with most of them. Henry was 
| my class. I know it's been a long 
me ago, but Tom Bush was an old 
iend of our family. When he left 
wn, he left one of his horses 
th me--he left BUCK with me. 


I kept 


him in Walter Cooke's barn. Walter 
had a pair or work horses,Dick and 
Dan(one was blind, the other had a 
broken leg and they had to put them 
down. Walter's son was a contractor 
Piece hemand bOuUgGnG li Serather sanpalr 
of young blue roans as work horses. 


Walter was trying to teach them 
to step up a step, while hauling cord 
wood and something happened, the 
horses bolted. Walter tried to grab 
the reins and they pulled the wagon 
over him. He was rushed to Milford 
Hospital, but he was dead. 


Mrs. May Cooke, Walter's wife 
was the Town Librarian and she told my 
mother we had to pay for boarding the 
horse. I cleaned the stalls, watered 
and hayed the horses, anyway he was 
sold to Helpen Farm on Scott Hill Rd. 
They tried to make a work horse of him, 
but he broke his leg and Chief Fleuette 
had to come and put him down. 


I lived on Mechanic St., Nason's 
house, where we lived was across the 
street from the Post Office(new). I 
don't believe Walter Cooke ever had a 
pair of oxen...I loved that old man. 


I loved the Town of Bellingham, 
but boy, has it grown! I have every 
Crimpville Comments that you've print- 
ed. That's a lot for a small town, 
but now a BIG one to be proud of. 


Here's a check to help keep them 
coming. AN OLD TOWN BOY...’ 
Russell Wilson 


Dear Historical Commission; 


This donation is sent to you from 
Church 


congregation of Bellingham. 
Sincerely 


I always look forward to read- 
ing the Crimpville Comments. Keep 
up the good work. Here is my dona- 
tion in memory of my sister, 
Beatrice Remillard and my brother, 
Bertrand Z. Remillard 

Claire Johns 
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Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Conimon Street 
Bellingham, MA 02019 
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THE LEGEND OF THE GHOST OF THE OLD LIBRARY 


it 


0 GHOST HUNT 


oo? 


Come, join the members of the Bellingham 


Historical Commission ina Ghost Hunt, 
Story telling evening. 


Saturday, October 28, 2006. 
SPDs. LOmom bal. 
At the Bellingham Historical Museum (old Library) 


Bellingham Center 


Free Admission An Evening of Fun Free Gifts 


A Family Friendly Event 


